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Letters and Literary Memorials of Samuel J. Tilden. In two 
volumes. Edited by John Bigelow, LL.D. (New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers. 1908. Pp. xxxii, 394; 395- 
752.) 

These volumes must be considered as a complement to Mr. Bigelow's 
Life of Samuel J. Tilden and his collection of Tilden's Writings and 
Speeches. It is only natural to look for the best available material which 
may throw light upon his career and character, and incidentally justify 
the statements of the biography. The editor states that Tilden from 
an early period of his life saved his papers. " At school he preserved 
all his composition exercises, and from that time to the close of his life 
it may well be doubted if he ever wrote a note or document of any 
kind of which he did not preserve the draft or a copy." It is to be 
presumed he was equally careful to preserve the important letters he 
received from others, for the accumulation of correspondence which fell 
into the hands of his executors was " measured by the ton " and covered 
" almost every important political question by which this nation has 
been agitated " since 1829. The results are not very rich. There are 
only some 130 letters from Tilden himself, and of those only about one- 
half relate to public or political questions. The 700 pages of the two 
volumes are made up of letters to Tilden, newspaper clippings of articles, 
interviews and papers of the editor of the compilation. Much is trivial, 
and not a little is better calculated to display the prejudices of the 
editor than Tilden's opinions. 

As a test of the value of this collection the reader naturally first 
turns to the two leading incidents of Tilden's career — the exposure of 
the Tweed ring, and the presidential election of 1876. It cannot be said 
that new light is thrown upon either event, or that the known facts are 
emphasized by collateral evidence. The letters from Charles O'Conor 
on the legal aspect of the case against the ring are very interesting, 
and the position of Tilden as the leader on the side of public morality 
is established ; but that phase of a great public event, in which the effect 
upon the spectator serves, as it were, as a measure of civic spirit, is sadly 
wanting. Was not Tilden overwhelmed with letters offering assistance, 
sympathy, the moral support of wealth and social position? Were not 
party feelings sunk in a general union to hold up his hand against the 
strongly entrenched corruptionists who had so shamelessly robbed city 
and bound the state ? If so, the letters given in these volumes give very 
faint evidence of such an expression. It is much the same in the elec- 
toral crisis of 1876. No new light is thrown upon Tilden's own posi- 
tion, and the leaders of the party appear to have been paralyzed so far 
as giving comfort and advice to the wronged candidate. The Electoral 
Commission never received the support of Tilden, but there is almost 
nothing to show what he wrote to, or received from, those who were 
involved in the crisis. Hints of betrayal by his " friends " will not 
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compensate for the absence of actual letters and documents. Nor are 
there many important letters from public men. The names represented 
are Silas Wright, Martin and John Van Buren, John A. Dix, Francis 
P. Blair, Horatio Seymour, Charles O'Conor and Daniel Manning. 
Less than one hundred letters from these writers make up the most 
important part of the two volumes — a somewhat slight showing. So 
many of the political leaders of the Democratic party in New York, 
from 1845 to 1885, are not even mentioned in these volumes that one 
is puzzled to know to what Tilden's eminence in politics was due. 

We can draw only one conclusion, that the papers of Tilden had 
been examined before they came into the keeping of the literary execu- 
tors, and much of personal and historical value removed or destroyed. 

Tilden never intended to pursue a public career, but always had a 
close connection with the party activities in New York. His very asso- 
ciation with Van Buren colored his views and gave him a certain tend- 
ency of action. He was not so large a figure in the party councils as 
to command influence, and it was his wealth and position as a lawyer 
that made his party managers turn to him for advice and party manifes- 
toes. In 1845 he declined to be considered for the New York collector- 
ship, because he was reluctant to hold " a mere pecuniary, professional 
office " at the sacrifice of his professional pursuits. His suggestions 
for Pierce's cabinet, made in 1853, make very interesting reading, if 
only for his recommendation of Dix, whom Seymour afterwards de- 
nounced to him. As early as this, Tilden believed that " in our time the 
chief political duty seems to be to protect the people from plunder under 
the forms of legislation and in the abuse of administration." He was 
a supporter of party — " the truth is that four-fifths of the rank and file 
follow the organization, by whichever leaders it is wielded." For this 
reason he was severe on those who had lent their official character and 
influence to disorganize the party. Yet he was not aggressive. " It 
seems to me, however, that there is more not to be done than to be 
done. It is a safe rule in affairs — and not less so in mere declarations 
that simply commit you without producing any practical result — that 
when you are in doubt what to do, do as little as possible." He was 
suggested for candidate for governor of New York by the Van Buren 
men in 1866, but his great opportunity came with the Tweed ring. 

He was scrupulous about undertaking to influence his successors in 
office or those who might publicly be looked upon as deeply indebted to 
him for aid in securing office. This is illustrated by his letter declining 
to recommend anybody or anything to Governor Robinson " of my own 
motion, or unless he had occasion to consult me". When Cleveland 
was elected to the presidency, he took the same stand, but did make 
some suggestions through Manning, whose relations with Tilden were 
close. It is difficult to believe, however, that Cleveland ever offered to 
turn over the making of his cabinet to Tilden, and the letters printed 
in the Life but not reprinted in these volumes would point to the bias 
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of the editor's mind and ambitions. In matters of appointment, Tilden 
urged consulting with local leaders, who should not however govern 
absolutely the appointing power. " Distrust of one's friends will gen- 
erally result in misplaced confidence in inferior persons or in ill-advised 
action." True, but the President was often misled by placing his trust 
in the recommendations of party leaders. Cleveland gave Noyes an 
appointment at the instance of George Hoadley; yet Noyes had been 
closely associated with the republicans in the " fraud of 1876 ", and 
Hoadley asks Tilden to press him on Cleveland for the office of Attorney- 
General. 

It is such a collection as this that should throw light upon the trend 
of the Democratic party during Tilden's ascendancy, but we are some- 
what disappointed in the poverty of record. There were demands for 
the renomination of Tilden in 1880 and in 1884, not only because he 
was " defrauded " in 1876, but because he was the strongest experienced 
man available. Weed's comment on the convention which nominated 
Hancock is not without suggestion. " In the talk and action the old 
dictation of the South was prevalent without the old intellect." Then, 
too, Henry Tilden's comment on the Cincinnati convention of 1880: 
" There is little to consult about. There is so much jealousy, and so 
many statesmen I am glad you are out of it." It is curious to recall 
that Payne of Ohio came near obtaining the nomination, and might 
have succeeded but for his connection with the Standard Oil, " which 
had ruined too many men" in Ohio and elsewhere to make it safe to 
take him. Hancock was a political blunder; but Tilden's positive with- 
drawal in 1884 made Cleveland's nomination certain. There is nothing 
on the convention of that year, but some letters from Smith Weed on 
Manning and Cleveland. An extract from the editor's diary is hardly 
conclusive evidence of what was promised or performed. The process 
of cabinet-making is one of great difficulty, and in Cleveland's case 
must have been greater than usual because his acquaintance with public 
men was not wide. If Tilden was promised a " practical influence " in 
selecting the cabinet, and understood from Manning that he should name 
the member from New York, Manning himself was the man. Lamar 
appears to have been Tilden's suggestion, but the attempt to give sup- 
port to Randall's tariff views hardly showed a broad idea of cabinet 
functions. Fortunately the effort failed. Tilden's advice to Manning, 
freely given, is judicious, but he never seems to have realized the im- 
portance of tariff reform, and he advised the gradual correction of the 
political influence of postmasters, then wholly Republican. 

Mr. Bigelow can hardly be responsible for the many errors in names 
and arrangement of papers. If we find somewhat too much of the 
genial editor in the volumes, he has good examples to quote, and we 
should be grateful for what he has given. 

F. 



